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moft skilful workmen 5 who know not wWeh way to rougfi 
hew Stones of that untra&able hardnefs. Theretriving of 
which skill would be of good ufe, now that Curiofides of 
workmanJhip begin to recover, and many eminent perfbns do 
countenance and encourage the endeavors of fuch, as apply 
themfelves to the retrivingof fuch commendable pra&ifes, 
as were familiar to the Aatients, and improve what they know 
of them and of others with new additions and inventions, 
which in this knowing and inquifitive age is like to be driven 
on as far as humane induftry can go* Some curious and intel- 
ligent perfons have of late already taken laudable pains in this 
very Art. And fome Matters in Italy pretend even to have hit 
upon the old Art,or inventions as good; butthey,it feems, en- 
vy the world the knowledg of it. 

An Account of the Advantage of Virginia for building sbipa 
communicated b/ an Obferving Gentleman, 

1. '-1~ A HE Country of Virginia all over abounds with large 
X and tall Oaks* °f at leaft 50 or 60 feet in height of 
clear timber, without boughs or branchings , being very fie 
to make plank of any feize, very tough, and excellently well 
enduring the water 3 as we know by good experience. 

a. With abundance of Vines for Mafts, no country, that we 
know.in the world is better ftored than Virginia. Be/ides there 
is another fort of wood.called Cy/>r#/,which is far better than 
any Pine for Mafts, it being of as tough and fpringy a nature 
as Tew tree 3 bending beyond credit 5 when dry, much lighter 
than Fir,e> and fo well lafting in wet and dry , that it feems ra- 
therto polifh than perifh in the weather: And this is known by 
much ufe, and feveral Experiments. 

3. The fame Country affords great abundance of Old Pine 
for the making ofRofiu, Pitch and Tar 5 of which they have 
there made feveral quantities for their own ufe, and if oc- 
cafion were, could fully fupply the Kingdom of Eng- 
land 

4. The conventency of planting Hemp for Cardage and 
ail-cloths in that Country is fo great, that Euglaod might in 
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a ftiort time be fupplied therewith,without being beholding to 
other nations for it. 

5. To thefe particulars add the great abundance of Iron* 
flom in Virginia,which hath already been tryed and found ve- 
ry good i the convenieocy of Wood and Limeftone being a 
good inducement to the making of Iron, which might be done 
at a much kfs rate there than here. Of which there hath been 
a calculation formerly made, confidering every man? labour , 
and what is neceiTary to be disburfed for every Artift and La« 
bourer, as to their r ranfportation, diet, and all other materials 
for the work of Iron. All which is referred to the confidera- 
tionof thofe, who are concerned in a. Matter of this impor- 
tance, 

A Way of makjng Vines grow to advantage^ all over the roof of a 
hoHJe j communicated by Mr. John Templer*, 

Have lately feen 3 pretty and pleafant culture of Vines at 
the houfe of a Gentleman, who makes very good White- 
wine of his own Grapes, He lets Vines afcend byonefingle 
ftemtothe Eaves of his houfe (cutting off all the luxuriant 
branches by the way,)then gives, them liberty tofpread upon 
the tiles, all over onr fide the roof of his houfe. Thushefur- 
nifticshis dwelling houfe j and many out-houfes; by which 
means the vines are no hioderance to his other Wall-fruit, and 
the rays of the Sun being a'raoft direct upon theVines,he hath 
riper, fweeter and greater plenty of grapes, than when their 
vines ajc placed as Wall-fruit. 

AnObftrvaticn^ made by the fame jWt. Templer upon thi Motion 
of the Hearts of (wo UrchLs , after their being cut out* 

_ \ "\ T^ ca J had written thus far, I was diverted by a 
V V couple of living Vrthins, which were prelented 
mc by a Shepherd. I (hall now mention no more than ray cut- 
ting out their Hearts ; whereupon 1 found the Sytfole and Di- 
aihleto continue full two hours, while the hearts lay upon 
a glufed earthen white plate in a cold window. The dillance 
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